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1^   is  no  louger  necessary  to  argue  ihe  need  of  trained  teachers. 
In  our  time  that  need  is  generally  conceded.    It  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  understood  clearly  why  county  training  schools 
are   maintained.     County   training    schools    were    established 
80  recently  that  many  people  do  not  clearly  understand  their  pur- 
[)0se.     A  county  training  school  is   a   small   normal   school  whose 
I)urpose   is  to   fit   teachers  for   rural  schools,  mainly  for  the  rur- 
c^j     ill  schools  of  the  county  by  which   the     training   school   is   main- 
y     tained.      The    question    is    frequently    asked    why    we    need    these 
^  ,     schools  since  we  already  have  eight   large   normal  schools  in  the 
r-i      stiite  whose  sole  work  it  is  to  trciin  tcc^chers.     It  is  not  generally 
(X      known  that  practically  the  entire  output  of  the  normal  school  is 
<X      each  year  taken  ])y  the  schools  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the 
state  where  the  dc^mand  for  trained  teachers  is  strong.     As  a  re- 
sult of  this  condition,  the  normal  schools  have  never  been  able  to 
give  much  aid  to  the  rural  schools  in  the  way  of  providing  them 
with  teachers.    While  they  were    established     to     supply     trained 
teachers  to  all   the  public  schools  of  the   state,   they   have  in  re- 
ality developed  into  training  schools  for  city   teachers.     The  few 
noriiial  school  grnduates  who  from   tim(»   to   time   find   their     way 
into  the  rural  schools  do  not  mean    to   stny    in    those   schools     any 
longer  than   tliey   arc  eompellcd  to,  as  there  is  a  well-defined  senti- 
ment among  normal  students  that    a   rurnl  school   is  not  a  proper 
j)hicc   for  a  noi'nud    graduate  to   teach  in. 

Because  the  normal  schools  wen»  nnabh*  to  give  any  sub- 
stantial relief  to  th(»  rnnil  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
others  interested  in  these*  schools,  t»arly  saw  that  some  other 
agency  must  be  provided  to  mei't  the  situation,  or  the  country 
schools  would  remain  ni  a  standstill.      As   a    result    of    numeroun 


eonferences,  the  present  eoimty  training  school  plan  was  worked 
out,  and  was  put  into  operation  in  two  counties.  It  seemed  to  be 
satisfactory ,, and  the  Legislature  made  i)rovision  for  a  few^  more 
schools,  (xradually  the  system  has  spread  until  to-day  almost 
lialf  of  the  counties  of  the  state  have  such  schools.  So  satisfac- 
tory has  the  system  heen  that  the  J  legislature  of  1911  put  the 
stamp  of  its  final  approval  on  the  system  by  throwing  open 
practically  all  the  remaining  eouties  of  the  state  to  the  introduc- 
tion   of    county    training    schools. 

It  was  shown  above  that  wu^  need  county  training  schools 
because  w^e  have  no  other  effici^mt  agency  to  train  teachers  for 
our  rural  schools.  There  are,  however,  some  other  very  practi- 
cal reasons  for  maintaining  such  schools.  The  rural  schools  are 
vastly  different  in  organization  from  the  graded  city  schools. 
1.  There  is  a  large  number  of  daily  recitations  mostly  with  a  small 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class.  It  takes  a  teacher  not  specially 
trained  to  meet  this  situation  a  long  time  to  get  a  satisfactory 
working  basi^  where  reasonably  good  work  can  be  done.  The 
county  training  school  graduate,  in  his  training,  has  had  brought 
to  him  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  successful  teachers  who 
have  solved  this  problem  of  organization.  He  is  thus  able  to  start 
his  school  without  loss  of  time,  where  the  untrained  beginner,  or 
the  beginner  not  trained  to  meet  such  a  situation,  wastes  a  good 
deal  of  the  children's  school  time.  2.  A  rural  school  teacher  must 
teach  his  school  w^ith  but  little  assistance  in  the  way  of  super- 
vision, for  the  county  superintendent  can  at  best  visit  her  only 
about  twice  a  year.  The  teacher  must  therefore  be  self-helpful 
and  self-independent.  A  training  school  that  is  preparing  teach- 
ers for  such  positions  ean  do  much  to  fit  its  students  to  depend 
on  themselves,  and  can  give  them  much  valuable  aid  as  to  how 
to  be  self-helpful.  Mertdy  telling  them  that  they  must  depend  on 
themselv(*s  will  do  them  no  good.  When  the  training  school 
teaches  its  stu(h»nts  how  to  raend  disal)l(Hl  window  shades,  w^hen 
it  tearhf's  them  just  liow  to  arrange  th(»  seatvS  in  a  school  room, 
when  it  teaehes  thorn  how  to  doai  with  a  large  numlicr  of  eon- 
erete  diffi<*ulties  that  arist^  in  the  management  of  rhildren,  when 
it   teaehes  them  how  to  deport  theniselves    in    the    community    so 
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tliat  tliey  may  secure  and  hold  the  n^spect  of  pupils  and  patrons, 
Nvheu  it  gives  them  specific  training  in  teaching  the  various  sub- 
jects— when  the  training  school  does  these  things,  then  it  is  giv- 
ing the  young  teacher  the  best  kind  of  help  that  it  can  give  to 
iiie(4  the  difficulty  here  cited.  3.  Most  of  the  pupils  attending 
I  he  rural  scliool  will  remain  on  the  farm.  A  large  majority  of 
tiicm  will  not  attend  any  other  school  after  leaving  the  country 
school.  It  is  therefore  oi  the  very  highest  importance  that  these 
oung  people  receive  the  kind  of  training  that  will  be  most  use- 
ful to  them  in  their  life  work.  B(*sides,  these  boys  and  girls  should 
live  in  a  school  room  atmosphere  that  will  give  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  nature  and  toward  honest  labor.  They  ought  to 
know  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  city  life.  Too  often 
l;oys  and  girls  in  country  schools  have  had  painted  to  them  only 
the  bright  side  of  city  life.  They  have  had  only  the  boys  who 
It'ft  the  farm  and  became  famouc.  lield  up  to  their  admiring  gaze. 
riie  countless  failures  were  not  brought  to  their  attention.  To 
sum  up,  the  rural  schools  must  liel[>  boys  and  girls  for  the  life 
they  are  to  lead  after  leaving  school,  and  it  must  be  perfectly 
])lain  to  all  that  this  can  not  be  doni^  by  a  rural  school  if  the 
t  eacher  knows  nothing  about  this  life  on  a  farm,  and  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  it.  A  county  training  school  has  for  its  one  aim  the 
training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools.  It  is  therefore  in  duty 
hound  to  do  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to  fit  its  students  for  that 
important  work.  It  is  in  duty  bound  to  make  its  students  under- 
stand country  life,  to  love  all  things  in  nature,  to  know  much 
al)oiit  practical  farming  so  that  they  may  teach  agriculture  ef- 
fectively. These,  briefly  told,  are  tlie  reasons  why  the  county 
training  school  for  teachers  is  a  necessary  agency.  Briefly  tohl, 
it  preparers  students,  not  only  for  teaching,  but  for  teaching  in  a 
certain  kind  of  school — the  imgraded  country  Rchool. 


fflommrntB  nn  ffinurs^  of  ^tuhg. 


HKltETOFORE  graduates  from  the  rural  schools  were  admit- 
ted to  the  regular  professional  course,  provided  they  were 
old  enough.  This  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  of  1912-1913  a  year  of  preparatory 
work  will  be  required  of  graduates  of  rural  schools.  This  prepara- 
tory course  will  be  offered  at  the  training  school,  and  it  is  much 
preferred  that  it  be  taken  there,  but  it  may  also  be  taken  at  a 
high  school.  This  preparatory  year  of  work  will  cover  the  re- 
quirements of  the  first  year  of  a  high  school  course.  It  will  how- 
ever be  so  shaped  as  to  fit  better  into  the  regular  professional 
course  than  is  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  ordinary  high 
school.  Students  who  have  completed  the  first  year  in  a  high 
school  w411,  however,  be  admitted  to  the  regular,  or  professional, 
course.  This  plan  will  strengthen  the  professional  course  as  it 
will  bring  better  prepared  people  to  it.  It  will  also  enable  the 
school  to  admit  students  a  year  younger.  Strong  rural  school 
graduates  who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  old.  and  who  show  that 
they  are  able  to  carry  the  professional  course,  may  be  admitted 
to  that  course  without  taking  the  preparatory  year  of  work. 

'  Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  features  of  the 
course  offered:  1.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  covt'//t(^fi 
school  branches  as  the  time  given  to  them  shows,  for  these 
;n>'  the  subjects  that  the  rural  school  teacher  must  teach, 
2.  The  course  is  exceptionally  strong  in  ])rofessional  work.  Ful- 
ly lialf  of  the  time  in  the  second  year  is  given  to  subjects  that 
itnd  to  fit  the  student  for  teachinir.  This  part  of  the  work  in- 
cludes ten  weeks  of  actual  teaching  in  the  grades  of  the  Algoma 
])ublic  schools.  This  work  is  done  under  the  daily  direction  and 
oversight  of  members  of  the  training  school  faculty.     Hero  the  stu- 


dent  puts  into  practice  the  principles  of  teaching  and  management 
that  he  learned,  but  he  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  a  trained 
teacher  at  hand  to  point  out  wrong  applications.  3.  The  course 
is  strong  in  what  may  be  termed  culture  subjects^  litera- 
ture, history,  nature  sturdy,  and  drawing.  These  subjects  broad- 
en the  student's  interest  and  give  him  that  breadth  of  view  so 
necessary  in  the  teacher. 

Besides  the  work  outlined  in  the  regular  course,  much  at- 
tention is  given  to  two  other  very  important  subjects.  I.  A  care- 
fully prepared  weekly  program  given  every  member  of  the  school 
practice  in  declamation,  debating,  parliamentary  procedure,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  public  meetings.  2.  Definite  work  in  maga- 
zine reading  is  done  through  the  entire  course.  This  is  prosecuted 
under  the  direction  of  the  teachers,  weekly  meetings  being  held 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  topics  read.  The  reading  table  is 
well  stocked  with  the  best  there  is  in  magazine  literature,  includ- 
ing agriculture  journals,  and  ev(  ry  effort  is  made  to  create  a 
taste  for  good  reading  and  to  establish   correct  reading  habits. 


JSpqutr^mftttfi  dfor  iEntrann\ 

The  following  entrance  requirements    have    been    fixed      by 
the  training  school  board: 

1.  Graduates  of  rural  schools,  state  graded  schools  of  the 
feecond  class,  or  of  a  city  eighth  grade,  will  be  admitted  to  th(^ 
one-year  preparatory  course  without  examination  provided  they 
are  fifteen  years  old  or  lack  only  a  little  of  being  fifteen. 

2.  Students  who  have  succt\ssful]y  completed  the  first  year  of 
a  high  school  course,  and  an^  sixteen  years  old,  or  nearly  six- 
teen, will  be  admitted  to  the  n^guhu*  training  school  course  as 
juniors  without  examiim^ inn  nn  nr.'vc.>nrinir  tluMr  hii]rh  school  stnn<l- 
ings  properly  signed. 

;].  High  school  graduates  and  those  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted three  years  of  high  school  work  will  be  admitted  to  the 
senior   elnss   of   \\w   rcgnhu-    |)n)f<^ssi(>iiHl    course.      They    are    thus 


*-nhbled  to  complete  the  training  school  course  in  one  rear. 

4.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  two  years  ot 
high  school  work  can  complete  the  training  school  course  in  one 
cind  a  half  years. 

T).  Students  not  in  good  health  siiouhi  not  come  here.  The 
school  work  is  reasonably  hard;  besides,  teaching  is  hard  work, 
work  that  calls  for  good  healtli.  The  school  room  is  no  place 
for  a  sickly  person.  Where  a  student  is  suspected  of  having  a 
contagious  disease,  as  tuberculosis,  the  management  of  the  school 
will  insist  on  a  medical  examination  to  determine  the  fitness  of 
the  student  to  enter.  The  school  will  not  be  a  party  to  exposing 
its  well  students  to  the  dangers  incident  to  contact  with  contagi- 
ous diseases. 


®0  Prfl0p?rtiitr  S>tu^initfi. 

Young  people  in  Door  and  K.nvaunt'e  counties  who  are  plan- 
ijing  to  go  into  teaching  should  cousider  most  carefidly  the  ques- 
tion of  training  for  the  teaching  profession.  Jf  they  are  able  to 
comijlete  a  full  high  school  course  r.nd  then  take  a  year  of  work 
at  the  training  school,  that  is  the*  better  coui-se  for  them  to  pur- 
sue. If,  however,  they  are  not  able  to  go  to  school  very  long, 
{hen  they  sliould  go  to  the  training  scliool  at  tlie  start.  They 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  a  high  school  can 
fit  people  for  teaching.  High  schools  are  organized  for  an  entirely 
<liff<»rent  work.  They  are  not  equip])ed  to  do  the  necessary  pro- 
r<^ssional  work,  and  the  demands  niad(^  on  tlu'm  in  other  dii'ectioiis 
iiinke  it  impossible  for  them  to  ofler  tliorough  work  in  the  com- 
[iion  branches.  Experience  has  sho^vn  that  high  school  students 
.ire  usually  weaker  in  the  common  school  branches  on  graduat- 
ing than  they  were  on  entering  the  liigh  school  from  the  eighth 
grade.  Cities  and  villages  do  not  think  of  liiring  untrained 
teachers.  Boards  (A'  rural  schools  iU*e  asking  for  trained  teachers 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  it  is  only  a  <|U€\stion  of  a  little 
time  when  no  rural  school  board  will  employ  a  teacher  who  has 
not  had  proper  training. 
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Training  school  graduates  luive  in  the  past  experienced  no 
ciii'ticulty  in  securing  positions  at  good  salaries.  There  is  no  just 
reason  for  believing  that  this  condition  will  not  continue.  As  a 
matter  of  trutli,  the  demand  for  siu-li  graduates  will  continue  to 
increase. 

Persons  interested  in  the  training  school  should  direct  in- 
({uiries  to  the  principal.  An  enrollment  blank  is  enclosed  here- 
with, and  those  who  have  decided  to  enter  should  lose  no  time 
to  fill  this  out  and  mail  it  to  the  ])rincipal  of  the  school.  Students 
applying  hite  for  admission  are  likely  to  find  the  school  filled, 
as  the  enrollment  for  next  year  will  ])c  practically  completed  by 
the  end  ol*  June 

VALUE  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

A  training  school  certificate  constitutes  a  legal  qualification 
to  teach  in  the  training  school  district  for  three  years,  provided 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  teaching  the  county  superin- 
tendent regards  such  teaching  as  successful.  Standings  obtained 
in  a  training  school  are  accepted  l)y  county  superintendents  out- 
side of  the  training  school  district  in  lieu  of  examination.  If  a 
training  school  graduate  should  be  a  regular  high  school  gradu- 
ates in  addition,  the  training  school  certificate  is  a  legal  qualifica- 
tion for  five  years,  and  also  permits  the  holder  thereof  to  be- 
come principal  of  a  second  class  graded  school. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  CREDIT. 

Persons  holding  a  training  school  diploma  will  receive  one 
year  of  credit  in  a  normal  school  lo  apply  on  the  elementary  course 
it*  they  enter  a  state  normal  school  within  three  years  and  three 
months  after  the  date  ol*  such  diploma.  IF  the  holders  of  such 
diplomas  are  high  school  graduates.  Wwy  will  receive  one  half 
year's  credit  on  the  advanced  normal  school  course.  In  this  way 
students  can  (pialify  for  teaching  in  the  rui*al  schools  in  a  school 
iKsir  hoint';  and  it*  later  they  wish  to  enter  a  normal  school,  the 
possession  of  a  training  school  <liph)ma    materially    shortens    their 

)!n»-)»!il     vccliool     rnilV^O 


F^reparatc 

FIRST  QUARTER. 

SECOND  QUARTER. 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Iveading 

Physical  Geography 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Botany 

Reading 

Penmanship 

Penmanship 

Professloi 

T-r^iv^-r/'^ 

J  U  JNxlJ 

FIRST  QUARTER. 

SECOND  QUARTER. 

English 

English 

American  History 

American  History 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Agriculture 

Agi-i  culture 

Library  Methods  and  Reading 

Spelling 

&lijjLN  11^ 

FIRST  QUARTER. 

SECOND  QUARTER. 

Psychology 

Pedagogy 

English  Literature 

English  Literature 

English  History 

English  History 

Reading  Methods 

^Vrithmetic  Methods 

Expressive  Reading 

Penmanship 

IP 

ry    Ootirse. 

THIRD  QUARTER. 

FOURTH  QUARTER. 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Physical  Geography 

Physical  Geography 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Reading 

Botany  , 

•Spelling 

Heading 

al    Ootirse. 
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«     Y  iLA-K 

THIRD  QUARTi;R. 

FOURTH  QUARTER. 

American  Literature 

American  Literature 

American  History  5;  Civics  5 

Civics 

Physiology 

Sanitation 

Industrial  Geography 

Industrial  Geography 

Drawing 

Di-awing 

I       X  li<i\XV 

THIRD    QUARTER. 

FOURTH  QUARTER. 

Pi-actice  Sec.   1 

Practice  Sec.  2 

English   liit(^rature 

JOnj^Hisli    Literature 

:^<  }i.    Mgt.  r>;Cons'trn   Work   5 

Nature  Study 

Lang.    Methods  5;   Story   TeU.   5 

History    iind   (icog.    Methods 

<  "oinposition 

<  Composition 

( 

} 

TEXT  BOOKS. 


The  Door-Kewaunee  Training  School  is  well  supplied  with 
all  needed  text  books  which  rent  to  students  at  a  rental  of  $1.50 
per  semester.  The  student  is,  in  this  way,  supplied  not  only  with 
'A  wider  range  of  texts  than  he  would  feel  able  to  supply  him- 
self with  were  he  to  buy  the  books  himself;  but  he  is  ensured  up 
to  date  books  on  all  subjects,  as  the  school  discards  texts  as  soon 
jis  better  ones  on  a  given  subject  are  to  be  had.  This  small  ren- 
tal also  entitles  students  to  the  use  of  a  large  stock  of  standard 
iiiagazines. 


EXPENSES. 


Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  residing  in  the  two  counties 
comprising  the  district.  Cost  of  living  is  low  at  Algoma.  The 
usual  rate  for  board  and  room  is  $3.00  per  week.  A  few  stu- 
dents pay  from  $13.00  to  $14.00  per  month. 
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COUNTY   TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


ALiGrOMA — Door-Kewaunee  Co J.  A.  Eichinger. 

Dorothy  Gilfillan, 

Mary   Fitzgerald, 
ALMA — Buffalo    Co H.  H.  Liebenberg. 

Feme  V.  Dollar. 
AN'TIGO— Langlade    Co CO.   Marsh, 

Mattie  McMillan. 
BRRl^lN--GrtH?u    Lake  Co Edgar    Packard. 

Guy  H.  Oweu, 

Carolyn   Ingram. 
COLUMBUS-  Columbia    Co S.  M.  Thomas. 

Dagny    Knudsoii, 

ELga   M.   Shearer. 

Ella    Heiliger. 
EA(T  CLAIRE  -Eau  Claire  Co W.  A.   Clark, 

Franc    A.    Wilkiue, 

Lydia    L.     Wheelock. 
(iAYS    MILLS — Crawford    Co G.    E.    Pratt, 

Ellen     llanuuouct 
GRAND    RAPIDS    -Wood   Co M.    H.    Jackson, 

l^illian    MacDirniid, 

Lorraine    Solon. 

Mre.    Geo.    W.    Purnell 
JANESVILLW — Rock    Co Frank  .1.  Lowth, 

Ella    J.    Jacobson 

Georgia   C.    Hyde. 
LADYSMITH-  Rusk    Co W.   N.   Mackin. 

Nellie     M.     Wighnnun. 

Viola    Wightnian. 
.NiANJTOWOC      Maniluwoc   Co Fi  ed    Christiansen, 

Rotwi   M.   Cheney. 
MAKl.XK  iriv      MaiiiitMi.     (  <•  A.    M.    OUon. 

Elizabeth    M.    King, 
Kolletfe. 

MEMEUKI'      ^\J^\i>i      ^  .-        SflKH.l     K.    -,,>,,      ,,    ., ,, 
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M  ENOMONIE — Dunn   Co G.  L.  Bowman, 

Elizabeth   Allen, 
Nora  Murley, 
Anal  E.  Lennon. 

MERRILL — Lincoln    Co A.    H.   Cole, 

Julia  Rockafellow 
Jennie  I.   Peacock. 

MONROE — Greien   Co G.  H.  Dietz, 

Margaret  Stafford, 
Susie   Desmond, 
Laurene    Gardner. 

NEW    LONPON — Waupaea    Co...       C.   B.   Stanley, 

Dora  B.  Thompson, 
Margaret  A.  Scanlon. 

PHILLIPS — Price    Co D.  A.  Swartz, 

Anna    K.    Hanson. 

REEDSBURG — ^Sauk    Co W.B.Smith. 

Mary  I.  McFadden, 
Alice  R.  Hepburn, 
Elva   D.    Telgener. 

RHINELANDER — Oneida  Co B.  Mack  Dresden, 

Margaret   Sutton. 

RICE   LAKE — Barron    Co John    E.    Hale, 

Mabel    Ahlstrom, 
Hope  W.  Mowbray. 

RICHLAND  CENTER — Richland  Co A.  A.  Thomson, 

Winifred    Edsall, 
Maybell  G.   Bush, 
Blanche   Hess, 
Emily   A.    Budd, 
Bertha    M.     Hamilton. 

^^T.   CROIX  FALLS — Polk   Co C.   W.    Monty, 

Edna   Schofield, 
Celia   Burr. 

YIROQUA — Vernon    Co A.   E.   Smith, 

Ella  M.   Wilson, 
Eleanor   Thomas. 

WAUSAU — Marathon   Co O.   E.   Wells, 

Rosalie    Bohrer, 
Edith  Hamacker. 

WAUTOMA — WauBhara   Co J.  H.  Wheelock, 

Hermie  Martin 
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Graduates  of  the 

Door-Kewaunee  County  Training  School 

Por  Teachers. 


GRADUATES  OF  1909. 


Duchateau,    Laura Teaching, Kewaunee   Coufttj' 

Culligan,    Viola Deceased 

Halverson,    Ella Not  Teaching .Door   County 

Heldmann,   Matilda Married Door  Oounty 

Kovi,    Ida Teaching Door  County 

Johnson,    Sara *'  Door  County 

Johnson,  Ingrld *'  Door  County 

Mueller,    Leona Married Door  County 

Olsen,   Meta Teaching Kewaunee  County 

Peterson,  Alma **  Door  County 

Hay,  Nellie *'  Door    County 

Sazama,  Alviua "  .Kewaunee  County 

Vetter,    Elizabeth '  Door  County 

Vollmer,   Ruth ...  .Student  in  Stout  InBtitute 

Warner,   Estelhi Married Kewaunee  County 

Wilson,    Myrtlo Not  Teaching Door   County 


GRADUATES  OF  1910. 


Dunovun,     Agno.s..  'rc'ci.in- 

Donovan,    Barbara . 

Donovan,    Esther 

Donovan,    Rose 

Forswald,    ('ora  .Not  Teactliing. 

Gilbertsoii,    Selni.^ .  .Teiichini' 

Hagorty,   Viola.  ... 

llenschel,    Dora Not   Teaching. 

.Jirtle,    Elmer Not    Teach  ug. 


.  .  Kewauuot*    County 
.    Kewaunee   County 

i>oor  County 

Kpwaunee   (X)unty 
Door   County 

Door  County 

'\>nd  du  Liic  County 
Door  County 
Door    County 


Keiiiiey,    Genevieve Teaching Door  County 

Lai'son,    Esther **  Door  County 

LaRoy,   Frank "  Door  County 

Laurent,    Katie Not  Teaching Door   County 

Luebke,   Alvin Teachii^g Door  County 

Lukes,  Charles "  Jvewaunee  County 

McDermott,   Cecilia *  Oconto  County 

Mouty,   LeoTia "  Fond   du   Lac   County 

Olson,    Elmer "  North    Dakota 

Olson,    Mantle "  Door    County 

Riha,    Joseph "  Kewaunee  County 

Ryan,   Rose '•  Brown    County 

Sanger,    Fred •  Kewaunee   County 

Sullivan,   Julia "  Kewaunee    County 

Vrooman,  Florence "  Door    County 

Wilbur,    Myrtella L-;tudent   Stevens   Point  Normal 

Shestock,    Rose "  Kewaun.ee  County 


GRADUATES  OF  1911. 


Bacon,    Maud Teach ijig  .  . 

Barta,  Rose 

Birdsiall,  Guy 

DeJardine,  Amanda 

DeJardine,   Exilda 

Gelling,    Estella Not  Teaching. 

Henry,   Eunice Teaching  .  . 

Jones,   John *' 

Jungwirth,   Agnes 

Kretlow,    Lillian 

LaRouchje,  May 

Lineau,    Hedweg 

McDermott,    May 

Nelsoai,  Alma 

Peterson,   Harriet 

Poehler,  Hattie 

Ray,  Marie 

Schumacher,  Effie 

Seller,  Oline 

.  WilHoii,     Hattie Not    Teaching 
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.     .  .Kewaunee  County 
. . Pond   du   Lac  County 

Door    County 

Door    County 

Door    County 

.  .  .  .  Kewaunee  County 
.  .  .  Kewaunee  County 
....  Kewaunee    County 

Door  County 

Door  County 

Door    County 

....  Kewaunee    County 

Door    County 

Door    County 

Taylor  County 

Door    Counti^ 

.  .Fond   du  Lac   County 

Door    County 

Door    County 


SENIOR  CLASS  OF  1912. 


Bn^nall,   Mildred Jacksonport,  Door  County. 

('hristianson,  John Xasewaiipee,  Door  County. 

IJensow,   Richard Al^'oma,  Kewaunee  County. 

(laiilke,  Emma Ahnapeetown,  Kewaunee  County. 

Ilaaseh,  Otto Forestville,  Door  County. 

Jfaines,  Nellie. . Sawyer,  Door  County. 

Hennessey,  Jennie Nasewaupee,  Door  County. 

I  lennessey,  Josie Nasewaupeee,   Door   County. 

Koutnik,  Edward Cvarlton,  Kewaunee  County. 

Meverden,  Alta Algoma,  Kewaunee  County. 

Mouty,  Frances Algoma,  Kewaunee  County. 

Nelson,   Chas Washington,  Door  County. 

Nelson,  Nellie Washington,  Door  County. 

Nesemann,  Louise Algoma,  Kewaunee  County. 

Osmundson,  Alma Clay  Banks,  Door  County. 

Osmundson,  Arthur VViisliiugton,  Door  County. 

Polster,  Hannah. (libraltar.  Door  County, 

liohan,  Esther Nasewaupee,  Door  County. 

Sitifurdson,   Anna Washington,  Door  County. 

Simon,  Ora Sevastopol,  Door  County. 

Vandemause,  Anton Lincoln.  K(»waunro  (/ounlj. 


li 


JUNIORS  OF  1912. 


.Vwe,  Salome Algoma,  Kewaunee  County. 

Blonde,  Dorothy Sturgeon  Bay,  Door  County. 

Busch,   Julius Almapee,  Kewaunee   County. 

(  unningham,  Robt Sevastopol,  Door  County. 

DeJardine,  Eva Jaeksonport,   Door   County. 

DeVillers,  Henry Lincoln,  Kewaunee  County. 

Gordon,  Sara .Forestville,  Door  County. 

Holmes,  Gladys Sturgeon  Bay,  Door  County. 

Hunsader,  Miranda .  .  Pierce,  Kew^aunee  County. 

Laluzerne,  Lena 1^x1  River,  Kewaunee  County. 

i.idral,  Mary.  .    . .  Algoma,  Kewaimee  County. 

ybathy,  Edward Gardner,  Door  County. 

^lazke,   Theodore Brussels.  Door  County. 

Munier,  Prank. Forestville,  Door  County. 

Olson,   Cecelia Sawyer,  Door  County. 

Hankin,  Fred J acksonport,  Door  County. 

Schultz,  Lillian Franklin,  Kewaunee  County. 

Stoller,  Clara Tierce,  Kewaunee  County. 

Winnekens,  Henry Franklin,  Kewaunee  County. 
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NOTICE. 


ii  If  you  mean  to  attend  the  Door-Kewaunee     Training     School 

I      during  the  coming  year,  fill  out  the   following   blank,   detach   it, 
J      and  mail  it  to 


}  PRIN.  J.  A.  EICHINGER, 

j  Algoma,  Wisconsin. 

ENROLLMENT  BLANK. 


1.  Name 

2.  Age 

:5.     A(l(lr('S?s. 

4.  Am    a    graduate    of    (heiv   write  rural   oi*  ^rndcMl   srliool, 

ns  the   ei)S(^   luay    he) -. 

5.  If  you  have   done   some  liigh    school    work,    state    h'li.utli 
of   lime    \<ni    all(Mi(l(Mi 


I 
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